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r~2r^  H  E  perufal  of  the  following  pamphlet  in* 

I  ti ruled.  The  Queftion  relating  to  a  Scots 

"  Militia  confidered ;  having  given  me 
much  pleafure  and  fatisfadtion,  I  cannot  help  re¬ 
commending  it  to  the  ferious  confideration  ot  the 
friends  of  our  prefent  happy  conftitution,  who,  I 
think,  are  much  indebted  to  the  excellent  writer, 
for  having  fo  clearly  explained  the  expediency  and 
neceflity  of  extending  the  late  Militia  Law  to  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

I  wi(h  therefore  it  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  thole,  who  at  this  time  are  intruded  with  the 
guardianfhip  of  our  liberties  and  properties  ^  which 
laft  have  tor  fome  time  been,  and  ftill  continue, 
expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  moft  inconfiderable 
force  of  the  enemy,  in  a! moft  every  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  any  diftance  from  the  capital. 

I  fay  not  this  with  any  difpofition  to  cenfure 
the  meafures  of  an  adminiftration,  that  has  been  fo 
glorious  and  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  j  but  to 
fhow,  that  in  our  prefent  Hate,  tor  want  of  a 
militia,  we  are,  in  many  parts  of  that  country,! in 
a  moft  defencelefs  fituation,  while  his  majefty’s 
forces  by  fea  and  land,  are  neceffarily  employed  at 
a  diftance  in  more  urgent  fervices. 
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And  if  tlrh-is  the  cafe  under  the  dire&ion  of  a 
minidry  fo  aftive  and  vigilant,  it  plainly  points  out 
where  the  deleft  lies,  and  the  only  remedy  for  it, 
viz.  To  put  the  people  in  a  condition  [to  defend 
themfelves. 

It  may  probably  be  anfwered,  that  the  defence  of 
many  parts  of  Scotland  is  lately  provided  for  by 
raiding  and  ftationing  properly,  fome  forces  under 
the  name  of fenjtble  men .  This  partial  meafure  may 
be  very  proper  till  the  more  general  one  can  be 
accomplifhed  ;  but  it  can  only  be  confidered  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  quite  infufficient,  and  in  no¬ 
ways  adequate  to  the  extenfive  and  lading  purpoies 
of  a  general  militia. 

I  can  name  a  corner  of  that  country,  which  in 
trade  and  manufactures  is  exceeded  by  no  part  of 
North  Britain,  and  where  the  whole  numerous  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  adjacent  (hires  have  always  been  diitin- 
guifhed  by  their  love  of  liberty,  and  attachment 
to  thofe  principles  of  government  eftablifhed  by  the 
happy  Revolution  ;  and  yet  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been,  from  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  lefc 
altogether  defencelefs,  while  every  thinking  perfon 
there  knew,  that  a  fingle  frigate  or  privateer  of  the 
enemy,  by  landing  fifty  or  fixty  men,  could  have 
burnt  near  200  fhips  in  their  harbours,  and  done 
what  other  damage  they  had  pleafed  to  four  or  five 
populous  towns,  in  which  there  are  at  lead  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  able  men,  who  for  want  of  arms  mud 
have  feen,  with  indignation,  their  properties  dedroy- 
ed,  and  themfelves  treated  like  a  flock  of  helplefs 
fheep,  by  fuch  a  contemptible  number  of  the  enemy. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  people  in  that  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  equally  defencelefs,  can 
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long  bear  their  being  left  in  fuch  a  fituation,  without 
munmirings  and  complaints.  They  will  be  apt  to 
them  thinkfelves  neglected  by  that  government,  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  which  their  Fathers  rifked  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  and  many  of  them  loft  both  ; 
and  in  the  defence  of  which  they  are  ft  ill  ready  to 
follow  their  example.  They  will  fay,  that  in  a  free 
ftate  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  firft  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  the  people  fhouid  be  left  unpro- 
ceded,  and  deprived  of  the  power  and  means  of 
protecting  and  defending  themfelves  ;  efpecially  ia 
time  of  war  and  threatened  invafions.  Helped  for 
his  Majefty’s  perfon  and  government,  and  for  a  mi- 
niftry  by  whom  Great  Britain  has  fo  lately  been 
raifed  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  may  for  fome  little 
time  determine  a  dutiful  people  to  ftifle  their  juft 
complaints,  and  to  impute  the  negled  with  which 
they  are  treated  to  want  of  time  and  attention,  amid  ft 
fo  many  urgent  affairs  ^  or  probably  to  the  bafe 
mifreprefentations  of  fome,  who  endeavour  to  creep 
into  credit  with  men  in  power,  by  falfe  infmua- 
tions  exciting  groundlefs  jealoufies  of  the  beft  af- 
feded  people,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  our  hap¬ 
py  conftitution.  Thefe  fycophants  fhouid,  if  pof- 
lible,  be  dragged  into  light,  and  expofed  to  the  juft 
contempt  and  refentment  of  their  injured  country. 

It  is  probable,  there  are  alfo  fome  well-meaning 
menfof  weak  heads  and  timorous  hearts,  who  frighten 
themfelves  and  others  with  troubles,  difficulties  and 
dangers  from  the  eftablifhment  of  a  militia*,  and 
who,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  would  rather  fly  from 
danger  to  the  protedion  of  others,  than  join  their 
fellow  citizens  for  their  mutual  defence.  But  as 
from  fuch  men  their  country  can  expad  no  affiftance 
in  time  of  danger,  it  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to 
their  counfeis  didated  by  timidity  and  floth.  I 
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know  of  no  human  inftitutions  free  from  incon- 
veniencies  ;  and  every  body  fees  fome  attending  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  militia  •,  luch  as,  taking  fo  many 
hands,  at  times,  from  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
&c.  But  how  light  and  trifling  are  thefe  when 
weighed  againft  the  important  benefits  of  fecurity  a- 
gainft  foreign  invafions,  and  the  fecret  domeftic 
enemies  of  our  liberties.  He,  who  can  think  of 
living  without  that  liberty  we  enjoy  under  our  pre- 
fent  happy  conftitution  of  government,  deferves  to 
be  made  a  (lave  •,  as  he  does,  who  lives  with  con¬ 
tentment  and  quiet  of  mind  while  he  knows  that 
liberty  to  remain  on  a  precarious  footing  ;  which  it 
muft  always  do,  while  the  power  of  protecting  it  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  love  it,  and  who 
would  chearfulhy  hazard  their  lives  in  its  de¬ 
fence. 

The  long  filence  of  the  R - s  from  Scotland  in 

parliament,  on  this  meafure  of  extending  the  mili¬ 
tia  law  to  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  has  been 
warmly  complained  of,  by  the  writer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  flheets.  I  flatter  myielf  however,  that  this  has 
not  proceeded  from  inattention  to  the  eflential  inte- 
refts  of  their  country,  but  from  their  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  moving  it,  after  the  heads 
thereof  had  been  well  confidered,  and  approved  by 
them  and  others  who  underftand  the  laws,  and  con¬ 
ftitution  of  that  country.  This  appears  to  be  now 
clone  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
following  fheets  are  addreflfed  ;  and  the  confterna- 
t  on  into  which  the  whole  louthweft  of  Scotland  and 
other  parts  have  been  thrown  into  by  Thurot’s  laft 
expedition,  proclaims  aloud  the  neceffity  of  delay¬ 
ing  no  longer  an  affair  oi  iuch  importance. 
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But  if  this  feffion  of  parliament  paflfes  without  our 
feeing  this  law  palled,  I  defpair  of  ever  feeing  it ;  till 
frefh  invafions,  and  other  impending  calamities,  force 
us  into  a  meafure  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  our 
fafety,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late.  How  much 
better  is  it,  by  timely  precaution  to  prevent  fuch 
dangers,  and  thereby  remove  the  well-grounded  ap- 
prehenfions  and  complaints  of  the  people. 

The  imputation  of  general  difaffedtion  in  the 
people  of  Scotland,  which  had  formerly  gained 
credit  with  many  in  England,  is  now  univerfally 
known  to  be  groundless,  and  to  have  arifen  intireiy 
from  the  two  rebellions  raifed  by  the  infatuated 
chiefs  of  a  few  remote  Highland  clans,  who  had 
for  many  ages  kept  their  ignorant  deluded  people 
under  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  arbitrary  orders. 
But  the  wile  meafures  taken  by  the  government, 
with  regard  to  them,  fince  the  laft  rebellion,  will 
effectually  prevent  all  future  attempts  of  that  nature; 
or,  fuppofing  fuch  an  event  poffible,  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  militia  in  the  other  parts  of  Scotland  would 
prove  the  moft  effectual  means  of  crufhing  it  in  its 
beginning;  by  which  our  fellow  fdbjedts  in  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  relieved  from  all  future  alarms  or 
apprehenfions  from  that  quarter.  But  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  I  am  recommending  to  the  public, 
has  fo  fully  and  clearly  flated  the  queftion,  and  re¬ 
moved  ail  objections  of  any  weight,  that  I  fhall 
no  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the  perufal  of 
it.  "  1 
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The  Queftion  relating  to  a  Scots 
Militia  -  considered. 


My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"TT  Addrefs  this  difcourfe  to  you,  becaufe  it 
j|  is  to  your  public  fpirit,  and  attention  to 
H  national  mealures,  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
lent  hopes  of  feeing  a  militia  foon  etla- 
blifhed  in  Scotland.  I  live  at  a  diltance,  and. 
fhall  be  glad,  in  offering  you  the  thanks  and 
pr'aife  you  deferve,  to  be  anticipated  by  an 
abler  pen.  Your  patriotifm  cannot  tail  to  have 
roufed  congenial  fpirits.  But  though  1  have 
only  received  general  information  of  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  cannot  deny  myfeif  the  pleafure 
of  publickly  congratulating  you,  on  the  ac- 
quiiition  you  have  made  of  the  efteem  and 
gratitude  of  every  man  who  is  a  lover  of  li¬ 
berty  and  his  country.^ 

I  am  fenfibie,  that,  in  the  following  pages, 
I  cannot  add  a  tingle  idea  to  your  ample 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedf,  nor  one  fpark  to  your 
zeal  for  a  meafure,  fo  neceffary  for  the  fafety 
and  honour  of  your  country.  By  means  of  your 
honourable  names,  I  hope  to  become  lefs  ob- 
fcure,  and  make  the  voice  of  a  remote  though 
independent  freeholder  reach  the  ears  of  his 
brethren,  who  are  now  full  of  expedation  from 
your  well-judged  and  public-fpirited  mealures. 
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Of  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  performed 
by  the  prelent  adminift ration,  the  eftablifhment 
.  a  nationai  militia,  though  not  the  mod  fhin- 
ing,  is  far  the  greateft,  whether  we  confider 
the  obftacles  that  were  to  be  removed,  or  the 
confequences  that  mu  ft  follow.  When  the  bat- 
ties  of  Minden,  Quebec,  and  Bellifle  (hail  only 
ierve  to  adorn  the  page  of  the  hiftorian,  the 
mmtia  will  continue,  to  give  liberty,  ftrength 
and  fecunty  to  Great  Britain  5  and  the  reign  of 
George  II.  will  thence  derive  a  glory  that  in 
future  times  will  appear  fuperior  to  the  great- 
eft  increafe  of  dominion,  or  of  trade. 

improvements  in  policy,  it  is  true,  feldom 
arue  but  from  preffing  occafions  ;  and  the  zeal 
oi  the  wifeft  of  patriots  is  found  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  i  enini  kaole  changes,  except  when  it  ads 
in  reuef  oi  fome  real  complaint.  Happy  is  that 
nation  where  the  minifters  are  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  fuch  necefiities  to  form  lading  and 
national  inftitutions,  infteadof  patching  up  the 
ftate  with  temporary  and  felfifh  expedients. 

fire  internal  defedt  which  was  lo  plainly 
pointed  out  by  our  lodes  and  alarms  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  pi  dent  war,  which  gave  occa— 
don  to  the  change  of  policy  1  now  (peak  of, 
vvas  not  unknown  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
the  former  age.  Ever  fince  the  happy  revolu¬ 
tion,  men  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have 
fliown  us  the  infufdciency,  and  warned  us  of 
the  danger,  of  trufling  entirely  to  Handing  ar¬ 
mies.  I  i<e  tiuiy  Eritilh  fpirit  of  our  foldiers, 
no  lefs  than  the  moderation  oi  our  princes,  has 
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hitherto  fecured  us  from  that  danger ;  bitter 
experience  has  more  than  once  taught 

infufficiency  of  fuch  a  force.  _ 

It  is  wife  to  iearn  even  from  an  enemy. 
The  French,  taught  by  our  example,  ever  h nee 
the  days  of  the  great  Colbert,  have  pcen  ex¬ 
tending  their  commerce.  They  faw  that  their 
natural  ftrength  and  military  power  alone  could 
not  maintain  their  equality  with  Britain  ;  anu 
therefore  they  endeavoured  to  derive  an  aui- 
ficial  ftrength  from  trading  colonies  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  marine.  Their  example,  their  menaces, 
and  the  fenfe  of  our  own  deienceiefs  condi¬ 
tion  when  threatned  at  home,  fo  lately  experi¬ 
enced,  have  taught  us  in  our  turn  to  cultivate 
every  part  of  our  natural  ftrength,  as  well  as 
our  artificial  j  that  is,  to  mix  the  hnhtary  fpnu 
with  our  civil  and  commercial  policy.  ca‘ 
the  natural  ftrength  of  a  nation,  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  its  land,  the  numbers,  the  lndui- 
try,  and  the  bravery  of  its  people.  And  1  cal 
the  artificial ,  foreign  trade,  paper  credit,  an 
a  navy.  For  however  neceffary  the  latter  may 
be  to  the  grandeur  and  dominion  ot  a  it  ate, 
they  are  only  like  the  ornaments  ot  a  bunding, 
which  may  be  fpared  or  deftroyed,  and  yet  toe 
fabric  remain  fafe  and  fecure  :  But  tne  icamcr 
are  like  the  effential  parts  of  an  eumce,  which 
if  you  remove,  certain  ruin  muft  enlue. 

When  we  engaged  in  the  prelent  war, 
war  truly  national,  in  which  independence,  not 
dominion  is  our  objeft),  we  have  been  accui- 
tomed  to  fee  our  fleets  victorious  ou  evciy  ea 
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and  carrying  the  terror  of  our  name  to  the  mnft 

d.nan,  regions  of  the  globe.  o„r  wealth  Tad 
formerly  fecured  us  powerful  n'lu  ’  ,  lad 

mighty  armies  in  modon  to  fi^Tour  b-t .l".‘ 

'»d  we  engaged  in  this  "Liw 

fre'n“  :‘Ty'r ,hm  he  a„3  we 

felt  our  weaknefs.  The  whole  world  hid 

the*1  mod  ”  “d  UndlTciP'i"ed  militia  from 
he  moft  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  defeat 

ror  and'dif  °rCCS 'l'-'  0PPofecl  tllcm,  carry  ter¬ 
ror  and  difmay  within  an  hundred  miles  of  the 

capital,  and  bring  the  government  “„d  conffi 
fu  ,o„  of  Britain  into  he  moft  imminent  dan! 

f-n‘  eJ  alarm  °J  that  fatal  year,  and  the 
idrabhon  of  our  councils,  will  dain  our  an- 

nfS  f,0r  aSfs,  to,co^-  This  pitiful  infurredion 
which  with  the  lead  attention  to  internal  po! 

£** h  o  Ve  ^een  Tilled  in  a  week, 

,  0ur  “W  Flanders  in  the  ut- 

1  Jtny  and '  con‘n^on;  2nd,  what  is  dill 
more  fhameful,  obliged  us  to  call  into  this 

fand  12,000  of  the  mod  defpicable  foreign 

mercenaries  *,  whild  every  generous  fpirit  fit 

qu.u  difdain  of  the  foe,  and  of  the  auxiliaries 

and  depiored  to  fee  the  body  of  a  free  people 
p  "  ’  natural  drength  of  everyPking- 

tl0m>  thc  dTpofers  of  wealth  and  of  power, 

r,  *  1  l  cic  means  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  then 

a’  "  °»t  proteaiuu,  when  under  an  incapae  .y  of 

SPSS:'1  ‘he  f'“'h  “  ■h“  »  pte4u°sf 
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reduced  to  fo  feeble  and  contemptible  a  lbate 
without  the  means  and  without'  the  capadty 
of  lelf-defence. 

The  rebellion  was  quelled  at  laftj  but  not 
tnl  it  had  opened  the  eyes  of  every  thinking 
rpan,  and  da  own  him  our  bofom  bare  and  de- 
fenee  eft.  The  fear  and  the  expence,  if  not 
tile  dishonour  of  that  year,  might  have  been  a 
leffon  to  the  dulled  datefman.  But  the  feafon 
was  not  yet  come,  when  the  wifdom  of  our 
cou!d  a<a  with,  advantage.  We  refolv- 

CntireIy  t0  the  trooPs  who 
are  in  the  King  s  pay ;  inftead  of  arming  the 

PeJp,e.’.  we  encouraged  fchemes  of  policy  for 

enfeebling  tnem  more  ;  and  that  a  warlike  Tpirit 

might  remain  in  no  corner  of  the  ifland,  in 

pace  of  reclaiming  the  Highlanders,  and  a- 

vailing  .  ourfelves  of  their  valour,  which  was 

always  in  our  power,  we  wholly  difarmed  them 

In  the  mean  time  our  politic  and  watchful 
enemy  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  our  in¬ 
fatuation.  While  he  aimed  in  reality  at  our 
diftant  colonies,  to  increafe  his  own  commerce 

Z '2  J0rCe>  leffen  0urs,  hefeemed 

l°  meditate  a  mortal  blow  at  our  bofom  ’Tie 

uncertain  whether  or  not  he  really  intended  at' 
{,h  t  to  invade  us  5  but  he  threatned  loudly 
he  made  formidable  preparations,  and  1  the  ef- 
fea  was.  tlie  fame  upon  this  nation  as  if  he  had 
been  fenous  j  for  we  were  alarmed,  we  were 
frightened,  beyond  what  the  pofterity  of  thoT 

bdieveaV^hab]ifllrCd  *  ^  Wil1  be  able 

Ve>  fhen  3t  was  that  our  navy,  that 

boafl- 
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boafted  bulwark  of  Britain,  was  thought  un¬ 
equal  to  the  defence  of  that  part  of  our  coaft 
which  lay  oppofite  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
reft  of  the  kingdom  was  abandoned,  and  all 
our  troops  were  colleded  round  the  capital 
to  ward  off  the  mortal  ftroke.  Then  it  was 
that  the  parliament  itfelf,  confounded  at.  the 
near  approach  of  danger,  prayed  his  Majefty 
to  fend  for  fome  thoufands  of  foreign  troops,  to 
from  flaverv  and  rum  ten  millions  of  fr®e 
Britons.  O  !  nation  of  women  !  to  fuffer  a- 
?ain  fo  much  fhame  and  difhonour  !  But  weaker 
than  women  are  a  people  abandoned  to  delpair. 
And  what  «ould  a  difarmed  and  enervated  peo¬ 
ple  do  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  They  judged  from 
the  fear  and  perplexity  of  their  leaders,  and 
believed  that  the  fate  of  this  temple  of  liberty, 
this  happy  feat  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  this 
mighty  empire  of  the  lea,  depended  on  the  de- 
cifion  of  one  Angle  battle.  The  hiftory  of 
ftates  and  kingdoms  has  proved  that  every 
thing  but  public  virtue  and  natural  ftrength  af¬ 
ford  but  a  precarious  lupport,  and  referable  a 
machine,  where  if  one  movement  be  hurt,  the 
whole  is  difordered  ;  but  that  a  great  and  free 
people,  trained  to  arms,  like  a  human  body, 
may  receive  many  wounds,  without  being 
wholly  deftroyed  ;  or  rather  like  the  fabulous 
Hydra,  will  grow  from  defeat.  Our  fears  then 
were  as  juft,  as  the  conduit  of  the  trench 
was  politick  upon  that  memorable  occahon. 

But  let  us  reflect  upon  the  conlequences. 
Our  fears  of  an  invafion  made  us  leave^our 
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diftant  fettlements  and  colonies  in  a  defenceleis 
fituation  ;  neither  fliips  nor  troops  enough  could 
be  fpared  from  more  important  fervice  j  the 
French  gained  their  aim,  our  fleet  in  the  /Me¬ 
diterranean  was  unequal  to  the  relief  of  Minorca 
and  a  few  battalions  of  regulars  was  ftiil  a  lefs 
adequate  ^  force  to  cover  our  frontiers  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  both  of  courfe  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies ;  while  Europe  flood  in  amaze- 
ment  to  lee  the  haughty  queen  of  the  ocean 
neither  able  to  protedf  her  colonies,  nor  to  de¬ 
fend  her  feat  of  empire. 

But,  a  mid  ft  our  Ioffes  and  alarms,  our  free 
conftitution,  it  would  feem,  ftiil  preferved  that 
fecret  energy  which  has  often  drawn  medi¬ 
cine  from  poifon,  and  turned  calamitous  e- 
vents  to  its  own  advantage.  For  the  difafters  of 
txiat  fhameful  year,  awaked  the  nation  that 
had  been  laid  afleep  fo  long  in  the  lap  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  heaven  directed  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  raife  a  man  to  power,  who  was  born  to 
reftore  a  falling  ftate. 

And  yet  the  violent  oppofition  the  militia 
met  with,  when  the  nation  was  fo  circumftan- 
ced,  will  appear  incredible  in  a  future  age 

l  1"credibility  the  noble  patriots  who 

flnt  fchemed  propofed,and  carried  it  into  exe- 
qiition,  will  lofe  half  the  praife  due  to  their  per- 

AreTdn!Xanimr'A,But-,h'y  W  s^,d 

nd.  The  lriefiftible  principle  of  that  ialu- 
tary  law  has  at  length  prevailed,  both  over 
re  artifice,  and  avowed  refiftance.  Op- 
pofltion  itfelf  has  not  a  little  contributed  m 

^  ,  -  make 
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make  the  militia  refpeCtable.  There  are  now 
1 8, coo  who  have  been  embodied  for  feme 
months,  and  called  out  of  their  refpedtive 
counties.  Every  one  who  has  feen  them 
do  juftice  to  their  merit  ;  their  mod;  vio¬ 
lent  enemies  affeCt  to  be  fully  convinced.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  private  men  have  learned  fubordination 
and  difcipline  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  ; 
in  rank  and  fortune,  which  are  pledges  for 
their  fidelity  to  their  country,  they  are  no 
doubt  fuperior  to  thofe  of  whom  the  armies  of 
Europe  are  competed  ;  and  in  point  of  difci¬ 
pline,  they  are  allowed  to  have  attained  all  that 
regiments  pofiefs  who  have  not  been  in  adtual 
fervice. 

•  Thank  Heaven  !  and  the  patriot  fpirit  of 
England,  that  there  is  no  need  to  look  back  to 
antient  times,  nor  abroad  among  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  for  authorities  in  favour  of  a  militia  ; 
fince  it  is  confefled  by  all,  that  the  fouthern- part 
of  our  own  ifland,  within  the  fpace  of  a  fingle 
year,  has  furnifhed  unqueftionable  proof,  that 
a  free  nation,  while  engaged  in  commerce  far 
beyond  all  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  and  funk  in 
luxury  that  feemed  to  forebode  a  falling  em¬ 
pire,  has  been  able  to  roufe  itfelf  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  danger,  to  revive  the  military  fpirit, 
and  to  form  an  eftablifhment  that  equally  fecures 
it  again (f  domeftic  tyranny  or  foreign  invafion. 
How  will  ages  to  come  revere  the  memory  of 
thofe  noble  patriots,  who  with  that  perievering 
wifdom  which  always  overcomes,  have  pre¬ 
cured  us  the  greateft  of  human  bleffings  l 
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When  one  confiders  the  great  advantages  of 
a  well-regulated  militia,  it  becomes  matter  of 
wonder,  that  Great  Britain,  that  has  excelled  all 
other  nations,  antieht  or  modern,  in  other  kinds 
°f  policy,  fhould  have  been  without  one  fo  long. 
The  views  of  fpeculative  men,  the  friends  of 
liberty  who  have  formerly  written  and  fnoke 
upon  this  fubjedt,  feem  to  have  been  dire  died 
to  the  fecuring  the  conftitutional  freedom  of 
their  country.  They  had  feen  almoft  all  other 
nations  endaved  by  mercenary  forces,  and  the 
fear  of  fuchan  event  excited  their  patriot  fpirir. 
In  purfuit  of  tnis  objedt,  their  writings  abound 
in  pi  oofs  of  the  fatal  effedts  of  Handing  armies, 
and  or  the  promptitude  with  which  they  have 
always  become  tools,  for  the  ertablifhment  of 
defpotifm  and  arbitrary  fway.  It  mull  be  own¬ 
ed,  tnat  thofe  great  men  had  reafon  as  well  as 
fails  upon  their  fide.  It  is  impoffible  to  find 
an  inrtance  of  a  prince  who  became  abfolute 
without  a  Handing  army,  and  no  found  arru- 
ment  can  be  brought  againfl  intruding  the 
people  in  free  governments  with  arms. 

“  i  here  is  no  limitation  of  monarchy,”  fays  the 
renowned  Fletcher  of  Salton,  “  that  is  any  real 
"  fecurity  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
that  which  puts  the  fword  in  their  own  hand. 
The  power  of  granting  and  refilling  money, 
though  verted  in  the  fubjecl,  is  not  diffident 
where  a  Handing  army  is  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace;  for  he  that  is  armed 'is  always 
mailer  of  the  purfe  of  him  that  is  unamud. 

I  oe  poildiion  or  arms/'  continues  that  preat 
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patriot,  tf  is  the  diftindtion  of  a  freeman  from 
“  a  Have.  He  who  has  nothing,  and  belongs 
“  to  another,  muft  be  defended  by  him,  and 
“  needs  no  arms  :  but  lie  who  thinks  he  is 
“  his  own  mafter,  and  has  any  thing  he  may 
“  call  his  own,  ought  to  have  arms  to  defend 
“  himfeif,  and  what  he  poflefles,  or  elfe  he 
“  lives  precarioufly  and  at  difcretion.”  True 
diftinclion  !  which  will  obtain  while  there  are 
freemen  and  (laves.  To  be  actually  in  bonds 
is  not  to  be  a  (lave,  for  that  has  happened  to 
men  of  the  nobleft  minds.  But  to  be  of  a  bafe, 
a  daftardly  and  fervile  fpirit,  to  want  the  defire 
and  capacity  of  felf-defence,  that  is  to  be  a  (lave; 
for  thefe  vile  qualities  bring  a  man  under  the 
will  and  power  of  every  one  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  command  him. 

But,  in  fpite  of  the  clearnefs  and  certainty 
or  thofe  principles,  the  freed:  nation  on  earth 
had  almoft  forgotten  them,  and  in  a  few  ages 
more  might  perhaps  have  acknowledged  an 
order  of  men  for  their  m afters,  whom  they 
were  fo  willing  to  truft  for  their  defence. 
Experience  indeed,  at  the  glorious  revolution, 
hath  taught  us  that  liberty  is  dear  to  ail  or¬ 
ders  of  m  n,  and  that  we  have  but  little  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  favour  of  an  ambitious  prince 
will,  before  an  aera  of  general  corruption,  be 
able  to  purchafe  a  furrender  of  the  rights  of 
freemen,  even  from  our  foldiers.  The  wifdom 
and  jufiice  of  our  fovereigns  have  been  alfo  no 
lefs  a  fecurity  to  Britain,  thafi  the  extenfive  pro¬ 
perty  and  liberal  minds  of  her  military  officers. 
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The  fear  of  the  pretender,  the  great  armies  of 
France, andother  continental  powers,  have  been 
ftrongly  urged  as  unanfwerable  reafons  tor 
keeping  up  a  numerous  (landing  army.  And 
our  eager  purfuit  of  trade,  together  with  the 
foftnefs  that  luxury  induces,  and  the  contempt 
of  military  honours  which  wealth  begets,  have 
been  our  motives  for  yielding  to  thefe  rea¬ 
fons. 

Neceffity  at  length  brought  to  pafs  what 
neither  philofophy  nor  eloquence  were  able 
to  atchieve.  Our  (landing  army  was  unequal 
to  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  deligned  ;  a  more 
certain  internal  defence  was  found  neceffary; 
and  thus  the  pretender  and  the  armies  of 
France  have  procured  us  a  refpeftable  militia. 
We  have  at  length  had  recourfe  to  the  ancient 
principles  of  our  conflitution  ;  and  thole  noble 
J  patriots  who  thought  of  fecurity  againft  invafion 
only  in  the  fecond  place,  if  they  thought  of  it 
at  all,  have  had  their  generous  aim  accom- 
plifhed,  through  the  fear  of  that  danger,  which 
they  perhaps  looked  upon  as  a  pretence  or  a 
bugbear.  So  little  forefight  has  the  fagacity  of 
the  wifeft  (latefmen,  and  lo  much  fway  has 
neceffity  and  expedience,  in  the  government 
of  nations. 

Pardon  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  for 
having  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  caufes  and  occa- 
fions  of  this  conftitutional  law.  I  (hall  next 
confider  the  advantages  of  a  militia  in  general, 
and  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  made 
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V-  ’  anu  then  Proceed  to  inquire  into  the 

‘  b  lor  extending  or  not  extend  in  p-  this  law 
to  our  own  country  of  North  Britain  °  ' 

f.i  hir,ted  *«  is  a  certain 

&%-«Tr-wT  |m  ever),fr;i!  government,  that 

famtar>' ,aws  »  cafes  of  neceffity,  and, 
hne  tile  vigorous  court!, ution  of  a  human  hoi 

d}’.oraws  food  cut  of  evil,  correds  what  is 
noxious,  and  ammilates  it. to  itfelf.  It  may  fur- 

n.r  be  omerveu,  that  Providence  has  fo  united 

..  I  is  W ife  anu  juft,  to  what  is  eafyand  bene- 

h*’  toat  men  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to 

pui  cue  tnofe  meafures  which  are  moll  obvious 

lloneft‘  In  ,the  Prefent  cafe,  we  had  only 
tU  :';?k  back  t0  the  original  principles  of  the 
Con  nutation,  to  find  a  militia;  and  thence  it 
appears  to  be  the  moft  obvious,  and  natural,  and 
jo  t.  expement  for  our  defence.  It  mud  alfo  be 

r  lowed  to  be  the  moft  certain  and  frugal  method 
tiiat  coulo  be  deviled. 


,  uocs  not  adni‘t  that  Britain  is  ftronger 

oy  aii  the  number  the  militia  conftfts  of,  ftnee 

tury  were  arrayed  ?  When  once  the  militia  is 
complete  in  England,  is  it  not  evident  that  we 
bo  abie  to  adl  offcnhvciy  againft  the  ene- 
iay  vV:t;\an  additional  force  equal  to  their  num- 
.  .  r,  which  is  32,000  men  ?  I  could  almoft 
,  venture  to  fay,  that  our  return  to  principles 
congenial  to  our  conftitution,  has  given  a  firin- 
nc's  and  vigour  to  our  councils  unknown  be- 
lore ;  and  that  from  the  date  of  the  firft  exe- 
’ 11  :  ,:1  °’l  militia  law,  commences  the  sera 
Ci  "  "  -needs  and  glory  of  our  arms.  But 

though 
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though  our  force  is  thence  increafed,  and  our 
councils  invigorated  already,  it  is  in  future  wars, 
if  this  fhall  terminate  when  I  with  it,  that  we 
are  to  expedt  the  full  benefit  of  this  national  in- 
ditution.  At  the  end  of  feven  years  90,000  men 
mud  have  been  trained  to  arms  in  England  a- 
lone,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  all  the  fenlible  men 
of  the  kingdom.  And  then  having  eliablilhed 
the  bell  defence  any  date  is  capable  of,  viz. 
the  united  drength  of  every  individual,  let 
the  French,  or  let  ail  Europe,  invade  us  if  they 
will. 

If  the  war  fhall  lad  another  campaign,  Bri¬ 
tain  mud  exert  her  utmod  force.  Befides 
foreigners  in  our  pay,  we  fiiall  probably  have  no 
lefs  than  130,000  native  folchers ;  an  army 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  long  to  fupport,  and 
which  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  half-pay  officers 
alone,  will  leave  a  very  heavy  burden  on  our  re¬ 
venues.  But  it  were  eafy  to  demondrate  that 
in  a  future  war,  by  means  of  the  militia,  which 
loads  us  with  no  half-pay,  and  cods  us  little  ex- 
oence  except  when  adtually  employed,  we  fhall 
ae  able  to  exert  an  equal  force  againd  our  ene¬ 
mies  with  half  that  number  of  foldiers. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  a  militia  is  the  mod 
certain  and  mod  frugal  method  of  defence. 
Let  us  condder  what  effedt  it  would  have  on 
our  army.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean 
any  refledtion  on  the  regular  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  when  I  affirm,  that  they  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  edabliffiment  of  a  militia  ;  nor 
do  I  chufe  to  bring  any  late  events  in  proof  of 
,ny  afleition.  I  legard  and  honour  the  army; 
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and  I  congratulate  my  country  on  the  glories  of 
late  fo  juftly  acquired  by  her  native  troops ; 
for  till  war  ceafe  upon  the  earth,  a  reputation 
in  arms  cannot  fail  to  be  a  capital  advantage  to 
any  nation.  By  arguing  for  a  militia  as"  the 
firmed  internal  defence,  it  is  not  my  deflyn 
to  invalidate  the  tealons  for  a  {landing  army. 
1  he  dignity  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  tire  date,  require  a  lading  eftablifh- 
ment  of  military  force.  To  mix  often  in  the 
wars  of  Europe  with  a  body  of  Britifh  auxi¬ 
liaries,  would  preferve  our  military  reputation, 
and  be  the  means  of  enuring  our  officers  to 
fet vice  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  army 
would  thereby  become  an  example  and  a  mo¬ 
del  to  our  lefs  experienced,  not  lefs  capable 
militia. 

The  edablifhment  of  a  militia,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  a  lingular  advantage  to  the 
danding  army,  as  it  would  remove  the  peoples 
ground  of  didrud  in  them,  and  recover  to  them 
their  confidence  and  edeem.  The  manners 
or  a  nation  have  an  irrefidible  influence  over 
the  mind ;  and  as  few  will  have  the  fpirit 
to  be  brave  where  cowardice  is  not  dif- 
honourable,  fo  none  will  dare  to  be  cowards, 
where  the  whole  men  of  their  city  or  country 
are  known  to  he  brave.  Befides,  as  emulation 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  grcated  fpurs  to 
noble  atchievements ;  by  edablifhing  a  feparate 
order  of  military  men  we  kindle  that  paffion  in 
the  breads  of  our  foldiers.  Every  one  thinks 
htmfclf  accountable  to  his  relations  and  friends 

for 
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for  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  let  the  pu¬ 
blic  judge  of  him  as  they  will,  he  will  find 
fome  confolation  in  the  efteem  of  his  own 
family.  But  by  railing  the  military  fpirit,  and 
rendering  the  friends  and  relations  of  every 
foldier  capable  to  judge  of  his  conduCt,  a 
jury  is  eftablifhed  in  every  family  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  where  even  women  and  children  will 
be  feverer  judges,  than  the  public  itfelf. 

I  fhall  now  confider  the  objections  a?ainft 
this  national  inftitution.  There  are  only  two  of 
any  importance.  The  firft  is  drawn  from  the 
confideration  of  our  trade  and  manufactures ;  the 
j'econd,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the  inefficacy 
of  a  militia. 

It  is  faid.  That  a  military  fpirit  is  contrary  to 
the  intereft  of  a  commercial  nation  ;  and  that 
the  militia  will  interrupt  the  induftry  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  fhort  anfwer  to  this  objection,  is.  That 
perhaps  it  might  have  weight,  if  what  is  necef- 
fary  to  our  fafety,  could  be  contrary  to  cur  in¬ 
tereft  ;  and  if  we  could  preferve  our  trade  and 
manufactures,  without  employing  any  hands  in 
their  defence.  But  we  ffiali  confider  it  more  in 
detail.  It  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  when  the 
militia  are  embodied,  and  march  out  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive  counties,  labour  lofes  as  many  hands  as 
they  confift  of ;  and  if  the  militia  were  defigned 
only  for  parade,  none  but  madmen  could  approve 
of  the  inftitution.  But  when  the  end  of  the  infti- 
tution  is  the  fecurityof  our  lives  and  liberties,  and 
of  that  very  trade  and  manufacture,  what  rea- 

fonable 


fonable  man  can  objeft  to  it  for  a  moment  ? 
Especially  if  it  be  confidered,  that  labour  lofes 
lefs  by  it,  than  by  a  Handing  army.  Soldiers  in 
time  of  peace  are  wholly  loft  to  their  country. 
1  he  militia  follow  their  occupations,  except  on 
^ew  days  in  a  year  when  they  meet  in  di- 
vftions  to  learn  their  exercife  :  and  even  in  time 
cr  war,  as  the  militia  are  raifed  equally  from 
every  place  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  when 
they  march  from  home,  manufactures  muft  feel 
■it  lefs.  A  large  recruit  of  the  army,  which  falls 
chiefly  on  the  towns,  carries  off  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  is  fubjedt  to  no  rules,  but  the  ca¬ 
price,  intereft,  or  good  fortune  of  the  officers. 
If  it  be,  added,  that,  after  this  root  of  internal 
ftrength  is  fiimly  planted,  a  much  fmailer  num¬ 
ber  of  foldiers  will  be  needed,  on  the  fudden 
emergence  of  a  war;  it  will  appear  that  trade 
and  manufactures  are  gainers  by  the  inftitution. 

We  hope  likewife,  for  the  honour  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  that  they  will  not  be  found 
inconfiftent  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  felf-defence.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
fo  in  the  natural  world.  In  the  molt  induftrious 
republic  that  nature  knows,  the  republic  of  the 
bees,  every  citizen  is  always  in  arms;  and  among 
that  warlike  people,  to  be  cowardly,  and  to  be 
lazy, are  fynonymous  terms:  forthe  drones,  who 
carry  no  fting,  are  expelled  as  ufelefs  to  fociety. 

J>ut  will  the  private  men  of  the  militia,  it  is 
afked,  return  to  their  labour  again,  after  being 
embodied,  and  doing  their  duty  as  guards  or 
garrifons  for  a  year  or  two  ?  In  anfwer  to  this 
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queftion,  I  fhall  afk  another:  Will  the  no  or 
80,000  men  who  muft  be  difcharged  from  the 
army  at  thepeace, will  they, after  fix  or  feven  hard 
campaigns3return  to  their  labouragain  ?  No  doubt 
both  muft  return  to  their  labour,  or  enter  into 
foreign  fervice,  or  ftarve.  But  the  militia  have 
this  advantage  above  the  army,  that  they  are  in- 
rolled  with  the  certain  profpedtof  being  difmif- 
fed  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  therefore  they 
can  leldom  lofe  light  of  the  occupation  to  which 
they  have  been  bred.  Belides,  they  return  home 
with  their  officers  at  their  heads,  who  are  gentle¬ 
men  of  fortune  in  their  own  country,  who  may 
have  probably  gained  their  aftedtion  and  efteem, 
whom  they  will  be  unwilling  to  difoblige  by 
idlenels  or  profligacy,  and  who  will  encourage 
and  protedt  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

Anotner  objection  againft  the  militia,  is,  That 
they  can  never  be  of  any  ufe,  becaufe  the  art  of 
fighting  cannot  be  learned  unlefs  a  man  makes 
it  his  foie  bufinefs  and  profeffion.  This  objedtion 
takes  its  rife  from  the  idea  commonly  annexed 
to  the  word  militia ,  which  of  late  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  contempt,  and  brings  to  one's  mind  the  birth¬ 
day-parade  of  the  trained  bands  of  Edinburgh. 
The  objedtion  is  fupported  alfo  by  the  pradlice 
of  modem  times,  which  has  made  the  military 
a  feparate  profeffion.  But  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  for  a  new  law  to  provide  us  with  an  inef¬ 
fective  militia  ;  the  old  ftatutes  were  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe.  All  the  effential  parts  of  dilci- 
phne  can  be  acquired  in  a  very  fhort  time;  and 
the  regulations  in  the  late  militia-law,  if  fup- 
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p'^itta  by  the  fpirif  of  the  gentlemen  in  each 
county,  are  lufficiently  calculated  for  that  pur- 
poie.  .  Let  us  then  call  the  militia  now  to  be 
eftablifhed  by  another  name  ;  let  it  be  an  army 
cj  the  people ,  and  no  ideas  of  inefficacy  or  cow¬ 
ardice  will  be  annexed  to  it.  They  are  to  be 
aimed,  tiained,  and  cloathed  in  the  fame  man- 
nei.  with  regular  troops,  and  the  fame  fuhordi- 
nation  is  to  take  place  amongft  them,  though 
not  to  be  enforced  by  military  law,  except  when 
they  march  from  home..  In  time  of  peace  in¬ 
deed,  and  always  till  they  are  called  out  by  their 
King  tor  the  defence  of  their  country,  they  are 
to  live  in  their  own  houfes,  and  work  at  their 
refpedive  trades,  except  on  their  ftated  days  of 
exerciie ;  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  are  to 
be  ditmitfed  :  They  are  to  have  no  pay  but  ei¬ 
ther  on  their  field-days,  or  when  they  march 
out  of  their  rclpedtive  counties,  upon  adtual  in- 
vafion  or  rebellion,  with  confent  of  parliament: 
they  will  generally  confifi:  of lober  and  virtuous 
men,  who  have  both  fubftance  and  reputation 
to  lofe :  and  their  officers  are  to  be  gentlemen 
of  the  higheO:  rank  and  greateft  property  in  the 
country.  Unlefs  then  it  can  be  laid,  that  id!e- 
nefs  forms  the  bodies, and  dependence  the  minds 
of  men,  better  than  labour  and  independence ; 
and  that  a  little  pay  can  excite  the  indigent  and 
ignobie  to  an  higher  pitch  of  honour,  than  that 
with  which  principles  and  affediion  can  infpire 
a  fuperior  order  of  men,  when  they  fight  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  fortunes,  their  families,  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberty;  hired  foldiers  in  point  of’ 
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valour  cannot  excel  the  militia,  nor  the  ftandino- 
army,  the  army  of  the  people. 

But  will  any  man  fight,  it  is  afked,  who  can 
hire  another  to  fight  for  him  ?  I  anfwer,  None 
who  are  capable  of  putting  fo  bafe'  a  queftion  : 
for  all  men  of  worth  and  principles  know,  .that 
fortitude  and  courage  are  the  guardians,  not 
only  of  property,  but  of  all  the  virtues  j  and  yet, 
as  the  queftion  is  fuggefted  by  a  ftrong  idea  of 
perfonal  fafety,  that  very  idea  revolved  again  in 
the  mind,  one  would  think,  might  didate  an¬ 
other  article  of  felf-examination  ;  that  is,  How 
do  I  know  that  the  man  who  fights  to-day  in 
my  defence,  for  a  fmall  part  of  my  money,  may 
not  to-morrow  take  it  into  his  head  to  fight  me 
if  I  won’t  give  him  the  whole  ? 

It  is  needlefs  to  bring  old  examples  from  the 
armies  of  Rome, or  from  thofe  of  our  own  coun- 
ti  y  of  Bi  itain  ;  and  it  is  equally  needlefs  to  quote 
the  prefent  armies  of  Switzerland,  or  thofe  of 
the  great  King  of  Pruflia,  whofe  native  foldiers 
in  time  of  peace  are  permitted  to  live  at  home, 
and  follow  their  bufinefs  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year  j  fince  England- at  this  moment  fur- 
nifties  indubitable  proof,  that,  in  a  very  few 
months,  the  fpirit  of  a  few  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  under  the  infpedion  of  a  magnanimous 
adminiftration,  has  been  able  to  reftore  the  mi¬ 
litary  charader  to  iss  honours  again,  to  revive 
the  warlike  fpirit,  and  to  form  fuch  a  popular 
army,  as  the  mod  prejudiced  officers  by  pro- 
feffion  acknowledge  to  be  equal  to  our  regular- 
forces.  It  is  childifh  to  fay,  that,  in  fpite  of  their 
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ap.  earance,  tney  would  i ail  in  time  of  real  dan- 
i,  !  •  ioi  that  is  to  (ay,  that  neither  the  maxims 
°*  common  fenfe,  nor  the  rules  of  the  military 
art,  are  good  foundations  of  judgment.  J  re¬ 
member  a  time,  when  it  was  allowed  that  even 
an  undilciplined  militia  could  fight;  that  was 
in  thy  yeai  1745.  Strange!  that  a  difciplined 
m  alia  foi  us  mould  be  good  for  nothing,  and 
an  undilciphned  one  agamd  us  be  fo  very  for- 
miuaOiC.  O!  but  the  militia  of  the  year  174^ 
were  Highlanders!  The  time  was  when  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  as  good  as  a  Highlan¬ 
ds!  $  ana  inch  a  time  will  come  again,  if  we  are 
not  wanting  to  curfeives. 

I  fhouid  be  very  forty  if  any  thing  I  have  faid 
mould  ieem  to  (late  an  opposition  between  the 
miiitia  and  the  army.  I  think  both  are  necef- 
fary;  the  one  for  our  internal  defence,  and  the 
other  for  foreign  wars,  and  the  fupport  of  our 
power  and  dominion.  Without  a  militia  we 
cannot  be  fecure;  without  an  army,  in  the  pre- 
fent  itate  of  Europe,  we  cannot  be  great.  A  few 
eminent  officers  of  the  army  have  been  zealous 
promoters  of  the  militia :  It  was  weak  in  anv  of 
them  to  difcover  the  leafl  jealoufy.  Whatever 
firengthens  the  whole  fociety,  mud  be  for  the 
happinefs,  fecurity,  and  honour  of  individuals. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
cauies  and  ends  of  this  national  inflitution,  to 
point  out  the  advantages  that  may  arife  from  it, 
and  to  obviate  the  chief  objections  that  have 
oeen  made  againd  it.  And  why  was  not  this 
conftitutional  edablifhmcnt  extended  at  fird  to 

Scotland  ? 


Scotland  ?  What  good  reafon  can  be  given  for 
delaying  fo  long  to  let  us  feel,  in  this  important 
article,  the  benefit  of  the  union?  What  had  we 
done  to  forfeit  our  rights  as  Britons  even  for  a 
fingle  hour?  To  make  anfwers  to  thefe  que¬ 
stions  leads  me  to  the  lafl  branch  of  my  lub- 
jed,  which  I  cannot  enter  upon  without  anxi¬ 
ety  for  the  event  in  dependence,  and  indigna¬ 
tion  for  what  is  part.  The  time  has  been  when 
the  hirelings  of  corruption  were  ready  to  brand 
every  man  with  the  imputation  of  folly,  if  not 
difaffedion,  who  had  courage  to  mention  a  mi¬ 
litia  as  a  rational  meafure  of  defence.  But  the 
general  fyftem,  which  thofe  arts  of  affected  zeal 
were  intended  to  flatter,  is  now  changed,  and 
the  perfons  who  ufed  them  are,  I  hope,’ now 
as  defpicable  for  their  impotence,  as  they  were 
always  for  their  want  of  capacity  orcandour. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  illuflrious  per- 
fon  who  firft  moved  for  a  militia  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech, 
made  an  apology  for  his  not  propofing  to  extend 
the  bill  to  Scotland  ;  and  expreffed  his  hones, 
that  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  fkilled 
m  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  part  of  the  u- 
rnted  kingdom,  would  foon  move  the  houfe  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  that  fhould  be  accent 
modated  to  the  fiate  of  that  country.  At  that 
particular  time,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  fome  of  our  reprefentatives,  to  move 
for  fuch  a  bill  j  but  the  Englifh  patrons  of  the 
mdma  finding  they  were  to  meet  with  a  violent 
oppofmon,  begged  it  might  be  dropt  at  that 
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time,  left  it  fhould  give  a  handle  to  their  oppo- 
fers.  But,  to  the  fliame  of  our  members  of 
P  b  two  years  have  been  buffered  to  elapfe, 
and  none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  their  countrymen  the  higheft  privilege 
of  Britons  the  only  certain  mark  ofdiftindion, 
by  which  freemen  are  known  from  flaves. 

Is  n  that  the  ancient  Scottifh  Ipintis  quite  ex¬ 
tinguished  r  or  is  it  that  the  Jacobites  had  truth 
on  their  fide,  when  they  upbraided  us  with  be¬ 
ing  a  p.ovince,  and  a  conquered  kingdom?  N"o, 
genius  of  the  S cotch  never  flaone  with 
greatei  1  u ft ; e  tnan  now:  In  war  and  in  letters 
we  have  acquired  our  fhare  of  glory,  and  our 
geneious  fe.iow-fubjedts  the  Enghfh  meet  us 
half-way  in  every  ftep  we  take  towards  the  full 
completion  of  the  union.  Happy  Ihould  we  be,  - 
if  theie  were  no  bar  in  the  way  to  prevent  the 
immediate  extension  of  every  conftitutional  law 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  !  Thrice  happy!  if, 
poflefiing  every  privilege  of  Britons,  we  knew* 
the  value  of  freedom,  the  greateft  of  human  blef- 
fings,  and  felt  that  quiet  fenfe  of  liberty  which 
animates  our  countrymen  beyond  the  Tw'eed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  have  fo  lately 
come  to  fhare  in  the  policy  of  that  wife  and  hap¬ 
py  people  with  whom  they  are  united,  that  the 
national  fpirit  is  hardly  yet  diffufed  among  the 
commons.  We  are  accuftomed  to  put  implicit 
truft  in  our  fuperiors :  to  them  we  refpedtfully 
leave  the  care  o!  all  the  meafures  of  government, 
and  few  poffefs  that  inquifitive  temper,  or  ele¬ 
vation  of  thought  which  freedom  infpires.  I 
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am  glad  to  make  this  apology  for  my  country¬ 
men  of  Scotland,  who,  when  every  county  and 
every  borough  in  England,  on  a  late  occafion, 
called  loudly  for  arms  as  their  only  fecurity,  re¬ 
mained  filent  and  fpintlefs,  like  the  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  a  conquered  province $  the  more 
fhame  to  thole  whole  rank  and  power,  and  the 
truft  repofed  in  them,  required  them  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  their  country,  that  they  took 
hep  to  fecuie  to  us  the  moh  important  right 
of  freemen  and  of  Britons  !  Are  we  then  a  pro¬ 
vince  and  a  conquered  kingdom?  No.  But  what 
avails  it  that  we  are  free  and  independent,  while 
we  create  to  ourfelves  racks  and  bow-ftrings  in 

the  fear  of  offending,  and  wear  chains  and"  fet¬ 
ters  in  fervility  of  mind  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  treaty  of  union  had 
contained  in  it  fuch  an  exception  as  I  complain 
of:  luppofe,  in  the  4th  article,  which  fecures  to 
a  the  fubjedts  of  the  united  kingdom  a  com¬ 
munication  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  do, or  may  belongto’the  fubiedls 
of  either  kingdom,  that  an  exception  had  been 
made  of  the  privilege  of  arms  for  our  own  de- 
ence j  and  let  us  confider  how  fuch  a  claufe 
would  have  been  received  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.  It  is  not  impoffible  but  men  mio-ht 
have  been  found  at  that  time  capable  of  Nofhno- 
fuch  a  national  affront  into  a  favour,  and&of  pav- 
mg  their  court  by  yielding  up  the  honour  of  their 
country.  Might  they  not  have  faid  “  That 

"  the  Scotc!1  had  too  long  add  idled*  to 

arms,  to  the  negledt  of  all  the  arts  of  peace  : 
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“  That  they  were  much  beholden  to  the  gene- 
“  rous  Englifh  who  had  undertaken  to  protect 
“  them  :  That  their  navy  was  the  beft  defence 
“  again  ft  foreign  invafions,  and  their  militia  the 
“  beft  fecurity  againft  ludden  infurre&ions  of 
“  the  Highlanders :  That  we  were  happy  in 
“  being  freed  from  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
“  defending  ourfelves:  That,  fafe  and  fecure 
“  under  the  care  of  fuch  faithful  guardians,  our 
“  lazy  and  idle  commons  would  at  length  ap- 
“  ply  to  trade  and  manufactures  ;  and  that  our 
“  nobility  and  gentry,  inftead  of  wafting  their 
“  fortunes  and  their  blood  in  queft  of  the  bub- 
“  ble  honour,  would  live  in  peace  and  pleafure 
“  at  home,  beget  fons  and  daughters,  and  ac- 
“  cumulate  wealth  for  their  children  ?” 

In  what  a  different  tone  may  we  fuppofe  the 
noble  patriots  of  thofe  times  would  have  fpo- 
ken  ?  How  would  indignation  and  difdain  have 
•  kindled  the  fpirit  of  the  gallant  Fletcher  on  fuch 
an  occafion ! 

“  My  Lord  Chancellor,”  (might  he  not  have 
faid)  if  I  may  call  by  that  name  the  firft  of-  j 

“  freer  of  a  now  degraded  kingdom  !  1  have 
“  often  told  you  in  this  place,  that  the  pof- 
“  fefiion  of  arms  is  the  only  diftindion  of 
“  freemen  from  Haves :  and  I  have  as  often 
“  called  upon  you  to  arm  the  people,  as  the 
“  only  fecurity  for  our  independence.  Had 
“  the  parliament  of  Scotland  agreed  to  mypro- 
“  pofal,  we  had  not  fuffered  the  fhame  and  - 
“  dfthonour  of  this  day.  By  arms,  and  by  arms 
“  alone,  our  anceftors  fuftained  the  reputation 
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u  and  power  of  this  kingdom  j  and  then  did 
“  they  properly  bear  in  their  enfigns  the  mot- 
“  to,  That  none  fhould  provoke  them  unpu¬ 
nished.  Without  arms  that  motto  may  be 
“  reverfed,  and  all  may  not  only  provoke,  but 
trample  upon  us  with  fafety.  .  n  fertility  of 
"  foil,  in  numbers  of  people,  in  induflry  and 
wealth,  we  are  infinitely  furpaffed  by  the 
Englifh. — — It  is  by  arms  alone  that  we  can 
“  preferve  to  ourfelves  a  name  among  nations^ 
<c  To  offer  us  a  communication  of  every  pri- 
c‘  vilege  with  the  exception  of  arms,  is  to  fee 
“  before  us  all  the  dainties  of  the  earth,  and 
then  to  tie  up  our  hands  that  we  may  not 
tafte  them.  If  we  once  give  up  our  arms, 

“  there  are  no  terms  fo  hard  chat  we  muff  not 
accept  of ;  but  while  we  yet  have  arms,  and 
the  power  to  ufe  them,  to  agree  to  this 
article,  is  to  make  ourfelves  a  jeft  and  a  pro- 
“  verb  to  the  world.  I  move  then,  and  it  is 
“  the  motion  I  fhall  ever  make  if  it  is  not 
“  agreed  to,  that  the  treaty  be  inftantly  broke 
“  off,  and^’that  all  the  commifiioners  whofio-n- 
ed  this  infamous  article,  be  ffripped  of  their 

honours,  and  declared  traitors  to  their  coun- 
“  try.” 

Such  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  fen- 
timents  of  Fletcher  upon  the  fuppofition  I  have 
made.  The  prefent  times  indeed  are  different 
from  thole  he  lived  in  :  the  manners  and  fen- 
timents  of  men  fince  that  period  are  greatlv 
changed  But  no  foftnefs  of  manners,  nor 
xeeblenefs  of  fentiment,  can  difpofe  men  to 
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biouN  tiie  disgrace  01  fuch  an  exception.  Let 
us  try  it  by  a  tingle  inftance.  Suppofe  York- 
ilm-e  had  been  excepted,  or  even  only  omitted 
m  t"e  niiiitia-iaw,  what  a  ftorm  of  rao-e  and 
lefentment  would  have  fallen  upon  the  mini- 
iters  who  had  prefumed  to  offer  the  exception? 
is  there  ene  of  all  their  thirty  members,  if  lie 
had  been  a  tame  fpedator  of  fuch  an  affront,, 
uiat  couid  have  ever  hoped  to  have  reprefented 
any  part  of  that  county  again  ?  Even  Middle- 
lex  itfelf,  the  very  centre  of  degenerate  man¬ 
ners,  muff  have  felt  the  fliock  of  fuch  an  in¬ 
dignity  through  the  double  coat  of  torpor  that 
wealth  and  luxury  has  wrapt  around  her. 

Vvho  then  can  lay,  that  the  Scotch  are  a 
people  proud  and  impatient  of  injury  or  fcorn, 
beygnd  any  other  in  Europe,  when  they  have 
waited  for  two  years  in  the  utmoft  tranquil¬ 
lity,  till  every  poffible  excufe  or  pretence  has 
Dctome  xlaie :  And  who  can  now  tax  them 
with  want  of  truft  and  confidence  in  their  fu- 
periors,  when  their  patience  is  well  nigh  de¬ 
generated  into  a  reproach,  and  their  fiience  may 
imply  a  backwardnefs  to  vindicate  their  own 
honour,  or  to  bear  a  fhare  in  fupporting  the 
dignity  of  the  Britifh  crown  ? 

This  fhire,  of  which  !  am  a  member,  had 
the  honour  to  be  the  firft  that  called  for  arms. 

I  hanks  to  a  venerable  judge,  who  joins  the 
boldneis  of  O  as  far  to  the  firmnefs  and  integrity 
of  Cato  !  The  clergy,  to  do  them  juftice,  had 
done  their  part ;  they  had  atteffed  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  After  the  example  of  this  fhire, 
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ieveral  others  took  the  difarmed  date  of  Scot¬ 
land  under  confideration  ;  the  ipirit  rofe,  the 
flame  Ipteau  f/om  (lure  to  dlire  and  then  you. 
my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  as  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  almod  every  part  of  Scotland,  gave 
form  and  fubdance  to  the  earned:  widies  of  a 
whole  people.  You  have  aded  with  honour  ; 
you  have  managed,  I  doubt  not,  with  wifdom  • 
you  have  deferved  and  you  have  obtained  the 
gratitude  and  praife  of  your  country. 

.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  of  one 
aiece  of  negled  which  the  freeholders  of  Scot- 
and,  with  all  their  zeal,  have  been  guilty  of 
upon  this  occafion  ;  that  is,  the  not  inftrudino- 
their  members  upon  an  affair  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  as  the  militia-bill  :  An  affair  by  far 
t*le  mofl  intereding  and  important  to  North 
Britain,  that  ever  has  been  laid  before  the  Bri- 
tiff  parliament.  For,  with  the  mod  hearty  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  union,  and  its  falutary  effeds 
I  do  maintain,  that  if  the  militia  bill,  now 
brought  into  parliament,  does  not  pafs,  it  had 
been  good  for  Scotland,  that  there  had  been 
no  union  But  this  negled  may  yet  be  made 
up  for,  if  the  gentlemen  freeholders  will  l0fe 
no  time  in  calling  meetings  of  their  refpedive 
l  ures,  and  fending  up  vigorous  indrudions  to 

tlieir  members,  on  a  point  which  decides  the 
fate  of  Scotland. 


I  would  have  this  meafure  indantly  followed 

not  becaufe  I  ain  under  any  apprehenfionthat  the 
•Ul  can  poffibly  mifcarry  in  parliament,  but  be¬ 
caufe  I  would  have  every  fort  of  excufe  or  pre- 
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tence  put  out  of  the  power  of  our  own  m-b-rs, 
and  leave  them  no  room  to  pretend,  that  this 
js  not  a  meafure  earnedlv  wiflied  for,  or  im¬ 
patiently  expe&ed  by  their  country.  They 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off, 
by  their  zeal  and  adivity,  the  reproach  to  which 
theii  long  filence,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
caufe  of  it,  has  judly  expofed  them.  The 
time  of  didinguifhing  thofe  who  have  deferved 
well  of  the  pupblic,  or  of  marking  them  with 
infamy  who  have  betrayed  the  rights  of  their 
country,  is  now  fart  approaching;  and  the 
freeholders  and  burgefles  of  Scotland  are  not 
infenlible,  that  the  leafons  of  their  power  are 
only  periodical,  and  that  it  is  but  once  in  feven 
years,  that  they  can  reward  the  public  fpirit, 
or  punith  corruption. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  tedify  my  furpri/e, 
that  the  freeholders  of  Scotland,  men  for  the 
moft  part  of  independent  fortunes  and  good 
education,  fhould  fhow  themfelves  fo  tame  and 
manageable  as  they  have  done  upon  many  oc- 
cafions.  When  once  indeed  they  are  "fully 
roufed  upon  national  points,  I  believe  there  is 
no  body  of  men  in  great  Britain  that  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  fhowing  a  more  unconquerable  inte¬ 
grity  :  But  it  mud  be  owned,  that  in  the  ex- 
ercife  ol  their  own  inherent  power,  they  have 
tor  the  mod  part  been  indolent  and  inattentive 
in  a  Oiameful  degree.  And  the  confequence 

has  been,  that  our  r - 1 — ves  have  on  many 

occasions  betrayed  the  rights  and  honour  of 
their  country ;  nay,  the  nation  has  been  thought 

of 
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of  a  bale  and  fervile  lpirit,  on  account  of  a 

few  who  have  carried  to  p - 1  the  difpofiti- 

ons  of  a  needy  or  fordid  mind,  inftead  of  the 
liberal  fpirit  of  a  Britifh  commoner. 

I  have  indeed  been  often  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  frigidity  and  infignificance  of  my  bre¬ 
thren  trie  freeholders.  They  are  not  very  nu- 
merous.  They  live  in  friendfhip  with  one  an¬ 
other.  They  -are  generally  men  of  iiberai  minds 
and  eafy  fortunes,  and  neither  defire  nor  expedf 
any  favours  for  a  court  or  a  minifter  ;  or  had 
they  any  favours  to  afk  for  their  fons  or  ne¬ 
phews,  furely  the  very  word;  fuitors  they  could 
employ  are  thofe  dependent  men,  whofe  foie 

end  in  p- - -t,  is  to  obtain  pods  and  penfions 

for  themfelves.  Whence  then  arifes  that  differ¬ 
ence  they  (how  to  court  dependents  ?  Public- 
fpirited  and  honourable  men  have  an  equai  title 
with  them  to  afk  a  proportionable  number  of 
offices,  civil  or  military,  for  their  friends  of  their 
own  (hires  or  boroughs ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
they  will  both  aikand  obtain  them,  unlefsfome 
bafe  compliance  is  demanded  as  the  price. 

But  tho’  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  the  ufual 
indifference  of  the  electors  of  Scotland,  1  am  at 
no  lofs  to  forefee  what  a  national  fpirit  will  ani¬ 
mate  their  conduct  at  the  next  general  eledtion. 
In  ancient  and  uncorrupted  Rome,  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  magiftracy,  at  eleftions,  difplayed 
tne  laurels  they  had  won,  and  the  wounds  they 
had  received  fighting  in  their  country’s  caufe 
as  the  belf  title  they  could  plead  for  beincr  raif- 
ed  to  power  and  honour.  And  if  the  efedtors 

of 
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of  North  Britain  dial!  put  no  mark  of  difgrace 
on  thofe  who  (hall  dare  to  be  cold  or  neutral 
in  the  question,  whether  or  not  their  country 
{hall  be  putin  a  hate  of  defence,  and  in  poffeffi- 
on  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  ?  from  thence¬ 
forth  1  (hall  renounce  the  name  of  Scotchman, 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  Have. 

1  hope,  i  am  not  too  fanguine,  when  J  be¬ 
lieve,  that  whatever  be  the  conduit  of  fome  of 
our  own  members,  this  application  cannot  pof- 
iibiy  fail  of  luccefs.  The  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  rmlitia  in  England,  who  have  wondered 
at  the  tamenefs  with  which  we  have  fuffered 
what  they  muft  think  an  indignity,  and  who  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  our  zeal  for  liberty,  will  receive 
our  propofals  with  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
former  oppofers  of  that  meafure,  in  juftice  to 
the  prefent  fentiments  of  refpeft  with  which 
the  luccefs  of  the  militia  has  infpired  them, 
will  certainly  give  us  their  afliftance.  An  ad- 
miniftration  warm  in  tlie  profecution  of  this 
glorious  war,  and  intent  on  the  happy  conclu¬ 
sion  of  it,  cannot  fail  to  fecond  a  propofal  that 
will  extend  its  ability  to  purfue  the  favourite 
objefE  And  the  wile  and  equitable,  legiflature 
of  Great  Britain,  muft  have  weighty  reaions 
indeed,  before  they  can  refufe  to  put  us  in 
poffdiion  of  a  privilege  that  we  claim  as  Britons. 

What  bcottifh  heart  but  muft  feel  emotions 
of  joy,  on  the  certain  prolpedl  of  being  treated 
with  equal  refpedt  and  confidence  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Britain  ?  Who,  till  now, 
could  have  looked  back  on  the  danger  and  dii- 
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grace  from  which  we  fo  lately  efcaped,  without 
feeling  refentment  and  difdain  of  the  ftate  in 
which  we  were  left,  and  the  mod  anxious  fears 
of  greater  diftrefs  and  difhonour  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  fummer  ? 

Men  of  as  little  fagacity  and  forefight  as  of 
principles  of  honour,  formerly  faid,  that  as  the 
French  could  not  ferioufly  intend  to  invade 
us ;  and  as  a  militia  would  neceffarily  involve 
us  in  trouble  and  expence,  it  was  far  more 
eligible  for  us  to  remain  without  one.  But  the 
good  fortune  and  vigilance  of  Captain  Thlxrot, 
which  led  him  pail;  the  Britifh  fleet  in  the 
north  lea,  and  who,  for  ought  we  know,  fliil 
waits  an  opportunity  of  making  a  defcent  upon 
our  coaft,  opened  at  once  the  eyes  of  every 
one  who  was  willing  to  fee. 

An  adminiflration  lefs  capable  of  imaginary 
"ears,  than  any  one  which  Britain  ever  law, 
thought  it  prudent  to  draw  the  final  1  military 
lorce  allotted  us,  round  our  capital  j  which  left 
many  hundred  miles  of  our  coafts,  friths,  and 
>  hays  wholly  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  enemy.  Had  the  French  made 
a  fuccefsful  defcent  in  the  fouth  of  England, 
our  little  army  mull;  have  been  inftantly  with¬ 
drawn  ;  and  all  Scotland  left  to  the  mercy  of 
M.  Thurot,  till  fuch  time  as  the  invaders  of 
the  fouth  had  been  driven  out  of  the  ifland  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  1,200,000  people  without 
arms  or  difeipline,  or  leaders,  mu  ft  have  fub- 
mitted  to  i2oo  in  arms,  and  laid  their  lives  and 
fortunes  at  their  feet.  Scotland  needs  the  inter¬ 
nal 
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nal  defence  of  a  militia  even  more  than  Eng™ 
land  ;  becaufe  when  both  are  in  danger,  the  fleet 
and  the  army  are  neceflarily  employed  in  defence 
of  the  latter,  the  feat  of  wealth  and  of  empire. 

What  Angle  day  was  there  all  laft  fummer, 
in  which  the  towns  of  Ayr,  and  Irvine,  or  even 
Port-Glafgow,  the  port  and  warehoufe  of  the 
rich  city  of  Glafgow,  might  not  have  been  in¬ 
tuited  and  food  lied  by  a  privateer  of  Imall  force? 
And  how  many  other  towns  in  Scotland  are  ex- 
pofed  to  equal  hazard,  without  the  power  of 
making  the  leaft  refiftance  ?  This  is  no  fpedre 
of  danger  railed  by  a  timorous  fancy.  Every 
body  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  it,  till  Ad¬ 
miral  Hawke  defeated  the  French  fleet.  But 
the  fame  danger  may  return  again  :  for  though 
fuch  conquefts  as  thofe  I  mention,  would  not 
much  avail  the  King  of  France,  they  are  no 
inconflderable  obje&s  to  the  mafter  of  a  French 
privateer.  And  though  the  Britifh  government 
would  feel  itfelf  very  little  the  weaker  for  the 
difafters  of  private  men,  yet  the  fmallefl:  towns 
being  intitled  to  her  protection  as  well  as  the 
greateft,  luch  infults  would  expofe  her  to  the 
contempt  of  foreign  powers  much  beyond  the 
real  lofs,  and  to  domeftic  difquiet  equal  to  the 
heavieft  blow. 

What  avail  the  bravery  of  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  glory  they  have  acquired  in  the 
prefent  war,  if,  while  they  fight  in  diflant  re¬ 
gions,  to  add  to  the  fame  of  the  Scottilh  cou¬ 
rage,  their  country,  filled  with  men  as  gallant, 
but  naked  and  untrained,  be  infulted,  plunder¬ 
ed. 
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ed,  and  ruined,  by  a  handful  of  defperadoes, 
whom,  if  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
would  delpife  and  chaften  ?  Did  not  the  heart 
of  every  Scotchman  burn  with  fhame  and  in¬ 
dignation,  when  he  beheld  a  people  inferior  to 
none  in  Europe  for  military  glory,  trembling  at 
the  approach  of  Thurot’s  pitiful  armament,  and 
waiting  in  a  lbate  of  helplefs  dejedtion,  till  they 
fhould  feel  where  the  blow  would  fall  ?  To 
whom  will  pofterity  impute  this  difgrace,  the 
greateft  which  ever  befel  our  country  ? — Not 
to  the  people  ;  Scotchmen  were  never  unwil- 
ling  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence  j  nor  to 
any  backwardnefs  in  our  fuperiors  to  trud  a 
brave  and  loyal  people.  Would  to  God,  1  could 
fay  with  truth,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland  had  more  early  difcovered  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  honour  and  fecurity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  their  own  importance,  which  be¬ 
came  them. 

The  fuccefs  of  our  arms  during  the  prefent 
war,  has,  no  doubt,  been  great  and  glorious ; 
but  as  adverlity  foon  throws  us  into  defpair’ 
profperity  as  foon  elates  us  into  prefumption. 
The- commerce  of  France  is  dcdroyed,  her 
colonies  are  fubdued,  and  her  navy  is  ruined; 
but  thefe  are  all  but  members  of  her  artificial 
drength,  which  they  may  fuffijr  to  be  maimed 
or  lopped  off,  and  yet  remain  a  great  and  a 
powerful,  kingdom.  The  want  of  genius  or 
integrity  in  the  governors  may  have  ccc&fioned 
a  temporary  declenfion,  or  luxury  and  corrupt 
manners  may  have  really  impaired  the  vigour  of 
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the  (late.  But  we  fhould  beware  of  imagining 
that  France  is  irrecoverably  gone,  or  tha  na¬ 
tion  can  make  but  few  or  feeble  efforts  only, 
where  every  gentleman  is  an  officer,  and  where 
they  adtually  march  400,000  men  into  the  field. 
■As  fhe  has  not  liftened  to  propofals  of  peace, 
fhe  certainly  intends  to  pufh  the  next  campaign 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  ;  and  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  that  we  may  be  expofed,  in  North  Britain, 
next  fummer  to  equal  or  to  greater  danger  than 
that  with  which  we  were  fo  lately  alarmed. 
Thurot  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  ports  of 
France  ;  and  as  the  plan  of  the  enfuing  cam¬ 
paign  has  made  it  neceffary  to  call  away  from 
Scotland  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who 
could  have  fcoured  the  coaft  on  which  the 
enemy  appeared,  much  better  than  foot  are 
able  to  do,  we  fhall  be  left  in  a  frate  ftill  more 
defencelefs  and  deplorable  than  before.  One 
advantage  it  is  faid  we  poffefs  indeed,  that  there 
are  two  battalions  of  the  gallant  Yorkfhire  mili¬ 
tia  at  prefent  near  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
who  will  probably  be  fent  thither  upon  any 
fudden  emergency,  and  who  will  not  grudge 
to  defend  us,  till  fuch  time  as  our  own  militia 
are  arrayed. 

By  that  conflitutional  eftablifhment  all  fuch 
dangerswill  be  avoided  for  the  future:  for  though 
the  numbeis  of  the  militia  fhould  be  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  coafts,  yet 
being  difperfed  over  all,  no  part  will  be  per-  • 
fedtiy  guardlefs ;  by  means  of  the  rotation,  the 
numbers  of  trained  men  will  be  nearly  doubled 
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on  the  fourth  year ;  in  a  few  years  "more  all 
the  men  able  to  bear  arms  will  have  been  train- 
'  ed  :  In  the  mean  time  a  military  fpirit  will  re¬ 
vive  amongfLus :  our  gentlemen  will  become 
officers  :  and  on  the  approach  of  danger,  vo¬ 
lunteers,  with  which  this  country  always  a- 
bounded,  will  find  able  leaders  as  well  as  or¬ 
der  and  dilcipline,  in  the  battalions  of  their 
refpedtive  Ihires.  So  that  in  a  few  years  hence 
the  regiment  of  this  fhire  or  county,  which 
may  probably  confift  of  fome  hundreds,  might 
upon,  an  appearance  of  real  danger,  in  a  few 
days  be  increafed  to  2000,  perhaps  in  a  few 
days  more  to  double  that  number ;  for  when 
once  the  people  are  trained  to  arms,  and  catch 
the  warlike  fpirit,  their  ftrength  can  only  be 
computed  by  the  lift  of  thole  that  are  able  to 
bear  arms. 

Let  every  Scotchman  recoiled!  the  terror  and 
difgrace  of  the  year  1745,  and  let  him  congra-  • 
tulate  his  country  on  the  certain  aflurance  of  ne¬ 
ver  beholding  fuch  a  fcene  any  more.  In  the 
days  of  old,  when  Scotland  fubfifted  b.y  its 
national  fpirit,  fuch  an  infurredtion  of  the  High¬ 
landers  could  not  have  penetrated  on  this  fide 
of  the  Tay ;  for  at  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  were  the  leaft  warlike  of  the 
Scots ;  but,  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of 
a  difarmed  people,  a  few  thoufands  of  the  clans 
over-ran  the  country,  and  the  friends  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  government,  incurred  the  fame  im¬ 
putation  of  difaffeftion  with  the  rebels,  becaufc 
they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  refill  them : 
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and  to  this  day,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  our  dif- 
loyaity  had  prevailed,  if  the  fame  defperate  band 
had  not  marched  .through  England  to  within 
an  hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  refiftance.  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  from  the  21ft  of  September,  when  the  re¬ 
bels  beat  the  troops  under  Gen.  Cope  at  Pref- 
tonpans,  to  the  17th  of  January,  when  they  de- 
featcd  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  there  was  time 
enough  to  have  armed  and  trained  as  many 
men  of  the  fhire  of  Ayr  alone,  from  whence 
not  a  frngle  man  joined  the  pretender,  as  would 
have  driven  the  rebels  to  their  mountains  for 
fheiter ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  thought  more 
proper  to  intruft  the  Dutch  or  the  Heffians, 
than  the  Scots,  with  the  defence  of  Scotland, 
liis  Majefty  s  moil  wife  and  generous  councils 
have  reclaimed  the  long  deluded  Highlanders  to 
loyalty,  by  confidence  and  rewards;  and  their 
bravery  has  in  a  great  meafure  atoned  for  the 
fhame  and  diftrefs  they  and  their  fathers  have 
brought  upon  their  country.  Two  battalions 
of  iuuiole  men  or  militia  are  already  appointed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Weft  and  the  North  ; 
and  fiall  tbs  low  country  of  Scotland,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  Preffiyterians,  who  yield 
to  none  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  in  their  love  of 
liberty  and  zeal  for  the  government,  ffiail  they 
he  tile  only  part  xif  the  united  nations  who  are 
not  to  be  intruded  with  arms  ? 

Scorlano,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  always  bred 
a  race  of  fawning  mifcreants,  who  have  built 
their  own  fortunes  on  the  difcredit  of  their 

country; 


country ;  vile  whifperers,  who  take  pofleffion 
of  the  ears  of  the  great ;  and  having  neither 
honour  nor  abilities,  make  their  way  to  pre¬ 
ferment,  by  fomenting  the  prejudices  of  men 
in  power.  Men  of  this  character,  equally  fer- 
vile  and  infolent,  cowardly  and  fierce,  having 
often  marred  the  fortunes  of  private  perfons,  by 
the  odious  and  lalfe  imputation  of  Jacobitifm, 
are  capable  of  obftruding  an  eftablifhment  for 
the  fafety  and  honour  of  their  country,  by  fe- 
cret  infinuations  of  general  diflatisfadion.  If 
fuch  men  had  truth  on  their  fide,  the  friends  of 
the  government,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
range  under  them ;  for  in  the  diviftons  of  a 
country,  zeal  burns  in  proportion  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  it  meets  with.  But  if  they  are  factious,  and 
yet  have  no  party  ;  if  they  have  power,  and  yet 
are  not  courted ;  if  they  have  rank,  and  yet 
have  no  influence ;  if  they  have  fortune,  and 
yet  have  no  friends,  the  conclufion  to  be  drawn 
is  both  certain  and  obvious. 

It  is  proper  to  warn  fuch  parricides  as  thefe, 
who  would  flab  their  mother  to  the  heart,  of 
the  juft  refentment  of  all  fi'er  faithful  fons. 
Having  already  experienced  the  fcorn  and  ne¬ 
glect  of  all  men  of  liberal  minds,  let  them  fore- 
caft  in  their  thoughts,  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  ftrong  antipathy  and  hate  of 
a  whole  injured  nation.  In  fad,  the  difaffec- 
tion  of  which  Scotland  has  been  accufed,  has 
chiefly  exifted  in  the  violence  of  parties,  who 
have  alternately  imputed  it  to  each  other,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deprefs  their  adverfaries.  But  the  great 
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body  of  the  people  have  always  been  zealous  for 
liberty,  and  the  illuftrious  family  now  on  the 
throne.  At  all  times  it  would  have  been  fafe 
to  have  intruded  this  country  with  arms,  be- 
caufe  the  difloval  have  ever  borne  a  fmall  pro- 
portion  to  the  loyal.  But  as  the  Highlanders, 
ever  prompt  to  rife  in  arms,  are  now  out  of  the 
queftion  ;  as  the  confidence,  for  which  great 
minds  are  remarkable,  has  been  fuccefsfuily  ap¬ 
plied  to  win  their  attachment  and  fidelity;  we 
can  boldly  fet  the  low  country  of  Scotland  in 
competition  with  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bid  all  men  defiance  to  point  out  any  province, 
divifion,  or  county  of  England,  in  which  there 
is  more  loyalty,  or  lefs  difafifedion,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  numbers  of  people. 

It  is  high  time  for  me  now  to  bring  this  long 
letter  to  a  conclufion.  But,  before  I  take  leave, 
I  muft  call  on  you,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
and  upon  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  confider,  that  when  you  have  got  the 
militia-bill  pafied  into  a  law,  you  have  per¬ 
formed  but  one  half  of  your  duty.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  ftill  remains,  and  that  will  require 
both  attention  and  fpirit.  Your  love  of  your 
country  will,  no  doubt,  infpire  you  with  zeal 
and  adivity  in  her  fervice ;  and,  I  hope,  it  will 
not  check  your  ardour,  to  be  told,  that,  in  raif- 
ing  the  minds  of  your  countrymen,  you  will 
yourfelves  rife  to  fignificance  and  honour.  Par¬ 
don  the  expreflion,  my  Lords!  your  particular 
fituation  admits  of  improvement,  though  your 
birth  feerns  to  intitle  you  at  once  to  every  dignity. 
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The  offices  of  Lords  Lieutenants,  or  Colonels, 
can  add  nothing  to  your  honours  or  rank ;  but 
they  may  give  you  new  weight  and  confidera- 
tion  in  the  view  of  your  country.  Reprefented 
only  in  one  houfe  of  the  legillature,  excluded 
wholly  from  the  other,  and  placed  above  the 
learned  profeffions,  no  road  to  diftin&ion  re¬ 
mains  for  you,  but  that  of  arms.  And  where 
can  the  peers  of  Scotland  appear  with  fo  much 
dignity  and  independence  as  at  the  head  of  the 
national  militia,  inftituted  for  the  prefervation 
of  liberty  and  laws,  as  well  as  for  defence  againft. 
foreign  invafions  ? 

It  is  in  your  power,  and  in  yours  alone,  my 
Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  to  make  the  militia  in 
Scotland  foon  as  refpettable  as  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  though  in  other  refpeCtsmuch  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  is  happily  favourable  for  fuch  a  defign.: 
Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our  lifter- 
country  have  fet  you  the  example ;  they  have 
reftored  their  own  order  to  its  honours  again, 
and  prevented  the  decline  of  a  nation  which  has 
been  fometime  threatened  with  the  confequen- 
ces  of  luxury  and  miftaken  ideas.  Let  it  not  be 
faid,  that  you  only  rival  their  follies,  but  fall 
behind  in  a  love  of  liberty  and  independence. 
The  commons  of  Scotland,  by  nature  a  bold  and 
hardy  race,  infpired  by  your  example,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  your  protection,  will  foon  recover 
that  manly  fpirit  which  becomes  a  free  people, 
and  members  of  the  Britilh  community.  To 
them  your  countenance  is  an  honour;  your 
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failles  are  rewards ;  thefe  you  can  beftow  upon 
all.  Superior  merit  will  deferve  more  fubftan- 
tial  favours.  Induftry  itfelf,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
improved  by  this  new  inftitution  :  for  whatever 
brings  the  people  under  the  immediate  care  and 
infpedtion  of  their  fuperiors,  puts  them  in  a  fi- 
tuation  the  mold  favourable  for  virtue  and  good 
morals.  I  am. 

My  Lor  DSj  and  Gentlemen* 


TToiur  moji  grateful* 


and  obedient  ferv ant. 


Ayr/hire,  J an, 
1760. 


A  Freeholder. 


